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and American dishes as could be obtained or imitated,
together with any native food which was found pala-
table. Of the supplies I shall speak later: it was the
contrast between table and servants that was most
striking. "Nothing could have been more picturesque
than to sit at an ordinary modern dinner-table and be
waited on skilfully by a noble barbarian with perfect
dignity and grace of carriage and manners hardly to be
surpassed, who yet, if the weather were warm and the
occasion ordinary, had for all his clothing a sheet of
calico, in which his tattooed waist and loins alone
were draped.

The actual house-servants were usually about half a
dozen in number, two in the kitchen, two or three for
house and table service; one, Mrs. Stevenson's special
boy, for the garden and her own general service, and
one more to take charge of the cows and pigs. Besides
these, there was always a band of outside labourers
under a native overseer supervised by Mr. Osbourne,
working on the plantation, varying in number, accord-
ing to the amount of clearing in hand, from half-a-dozen
to twenty or thirty men. The signal for beginning
and leaving off their work was always given by blow-
ing the pu, a large conch-shell,1 that made a great
booming sound that could be heard in the farthest
recesses of the plantation.

The great fear of the householder in Samoa used to be
the dread of war, lest he should wake one morning and
find that all his servants had been ordered out on ser-
vice by their respective chiefs. By Stevenson's inter-
vention the Vailima household staff was generally kept

1 Triton variegatus.
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